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she was still hungry at ten o'clock. Altogether, Miss Small
was in danger of becoming a hero-worshipper, what with
Mr. Dillworth being, as she put it to herself, " such a one/'
and Miss Dillworth being so beautiful.

She came in now with devoted alacrity, piled the crockery
on to her tray, and panted off to the kitchen. She loved to
pant. Alec thought it, he said, her most endearing character-
istic. As an ostler suggests a vigorous enjoyment of his task
by hissing, so Miss Small by panting managed to convey an
immense willingness to labour for those she liked, a suggestion
that she was giving her all, and even a little more.

A few moments later Alec set of to town and Elsie went
out into the small back-garden.   It was nine o'clock of a
charming morning in September.   The dome of the sky was
filled with a light mist, stained by the blue behind it.   It was
like seeing a blue petticoat through a skirt of grey gauze.
Thumbelina Small, peeping through the kitchen window,
thought Miss Dillworth looked lovely, standing there with
her face raised to the sky.   Elsie herself was thinking how
great a difference a little space could make.   Burnage and
Levenshulme lay almost side by side, but in Levenshulme
nothing of a morning like this could get through to you.
You wouldn't see a tree or a flower or a drop of dew.   Here,
all was changed.   The garden was enclosed by a high brick
wall that gave it privacy.   It amounted to nothing more than
an oblong patch of grass, a path surrounding it, and, between
this path and the wall, a narrow flower-bed running round
the garden on three sides.   But this was enough for wonder,
for in the middle of the grass-plot was a crooked apple tree
that now was heavy with russet fruit, and in the flower-beds
Michaelmas daisies were in bud and goldenrod was massed
in yellow clumps.   The air smelt singularly sweet and clean,
with a premonitory touch of autumn sharpness, and on every
bud and flower and leaf the dew threw out sparkles of red
and blue fire.   The mist thinned as Elsie stood there, drifted
away like slow smoke, and the light of the temperate sun
fell on the bloom of the goldenrod.   She saw then that two
butterflies were alighted there.   They had been invisible to
her with their wings closed, but now they opened them to
the caress of the sun.   She stood entranced.   Never had she
seen such bewitching creatures.   She was so near to them
that she could see their peacock markings, the feathers of
tender down upon their wings, the delicate twitching of their